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THE  ONE  MEDIATOR. 


1  TIMOTHY,  II.  5: 

“  There  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus.” 

Few  verses  in  tlie  Bible  can  be  found  of  wider  com¬ 
pass  than  tliis.  Here  we  liave  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  tlie  character  and  doings  of  the  Almighty,  the 
condition,  relations,  and  necessities  of  men,  all  embraced, 
explicitly  or  by  necessary  implication,  in  a  few  brief 
words.  More  particularly,  we  have  here  three  pro¬ 
positions,  each  most  solemn  and  emphatic  in  itself,  and 
each  essentially  connected  with  the  other  two. 

1.  First,  we  are  told  that  there  is  one  only  God. 
The  universe — how  extensive  !  Many  think  it  limitless. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  transcends,  not  only  our  restricted 
observing  faculties,  but  even  our  free  imaginations. 
However  far  our  imaginations  may  wander,  it  is  still 
found  that  there  is  something  beyond.  And  this  un¬ 
measured  universe  is  studded  with  how  many  worlds  ; 
and  these  worlds  are  occupied  by  how  many  kinds  of 
living  creatures ;  and  these  creatures  have  how  many 
interests,  and  are  endowed  with  how  many  susceptibili¬ 
ties  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  !  But,  however  expanded 
and  diverse  and  multiplied  the  universe  and  its  inhab¬ 
itants,  they  all  sprang  from  one  power,  and  are  all  sub- 
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ject  to  one  will.  “ There  is  one  God  and  Father  of 

all.” 

2.  Now,  let  this  simplest  and  sublimest  of  all  truths 
he  solemnly  weighed  and  duly  realized,  and  the  urgent 
necessity  of  a  second  affiliated  truth,  the  second  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  text,  is  immediately  felt.  If  there  be  one 
God,  if  we  are  his  creatures,  and  our  whole  destiny  is 
ordered  by  him,  the  soul  of  man,  acting  a  rational  part, 
cannot  remain  in  a  state  of  indifference  towards  him. 
It  must  either  seek  him,  or  flee  from  him ;  it  cannot 
remain  where  the  revelation  of  this  great  truth  finds  it. 
But  that  it  should  flee,  with  the  hope  of  escaping  from 
him,  is  only  the  thought  of  the  moment,  and  the  absurd- 
est  of  all  thoughts.  If  the  soul  would  have  peace — • 
rational  and  enduring  peace — it  must  not  flee  from  him, 
but  go  to  him ,  secure  his  favor,  keep  close  by  his  side, 
and  insure  the  protection  of  his  power. 

But  here  a  serious  difficulty  arises.  Two  great  obsta¬ 
cles  lie  in  the  way  of  such  an  approach  to  God.  When 
man  thinks  of  it,  he  is  af  raid  /  when  lie  attempts  it,  he 
is  unable  /  he  is  afraid  because  he  is  guilty ,  and  unable 
because  corrupt.  These  evils  of  man’s  condition  are 
actually  inseparable  from  one  another  ;  and  the  removal 
of  both  is  contemplated  in  the  mediation  of  Christ ,  con¬ 
sidered  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense.  Yet  they  are 
also  distinguishable  from  one  another.  In  the  removal 
of  one  of  these  difficulties  —  the  depravity  of  our 
nature— a  special  function  is  appropriated  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  “  who  convincetli  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  of  judgment,”  and  sanctifieth  all  the  people  of 
God  ;  and  in  the  removal  of  the  other ,  our  liability  to 
punishment,  a  similarly  special  function  is  assigned  to 
the  Son  of  God  as  incarnate ;  by  his  death  on  the  cross 
making  atonement  for  sin,  and  from  his  throne  in  hea¬ 
ven  granting  forgiveness. 

O  O  O 
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These  evils  in  man’s  condition  being  thus  distinguish- 
able,  and,  in  the  economy  of  grace,  their  removal  being 
assigned  to  different  persons  in  the  Godhead,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  confine  our  attention,  at  this  time,  to  the 
more  special  work  of  Christ  as  the  Mediator  between 
God  and  man. 

The  mediation  of  Christ  is  not  mere  intervention , 
whether  causal  or  occasional.  So  to  regard  it,  would 
be  to  deprive  the  most  emphatic  event,  next  to  crea¬ 
tion,  recorded  in  the  Bible,  of  all  peculiarity.  We 
may  indeed  throw  it  into  the  general  class  of  means  and 
instrumentalities,  for  the  purposes  of  argument,  as 
Bishop  Butler  has  done,  when  he  would  answer  objec¬ 
tions  of  a  general  kind  against  it;  but  not  when  we 
would  determine  its  peculiar  operation.  Nor  is  Christ’s 
mediation  that  peculiar  form  of  agency  which  we  see  in 
martyrdom ,  when  a  man  dies  to  attest  the  truth  and 
subserve  its  interests.  This  is  a  Socinian  view,  quite 
contrary  to  the  tenor  of  Scripture,  and  quite  as  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  all  earnest  believers.  Much  less  is  his  medi¬ 
ation  that  of  an  ordinary  teacher ,  whose  business  it  is 
to  take  truth  already  furnished  and  attested  by  God 
and  man,  and  press  it  on  the  acceptance  of  the  world ; 
nor,  yet  again,  that  of  an  extraordinary  teacher ,  to  whom 
new  truths  are  revealed  for  the  instruction  of  mankind. 
The  latter  of  these  mews  would  put  our  Saviour  on 
lower  ground  than  that  occupied  by  St.  Paul,  and  the 
former  reduce  him  to  the'  level  of  common  teachers 
of  religion.  Neither,  once  more,  is  his  mediation  some¬ 
thing  merely  governmental ,  whether  legislative  or  execu¬ 
tive.  In  this,  too,  the  work  of  Christ  would  not  be 
either  peculiar  or  peerless,  and  would  seem  to  be  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  duties  discharged  by  Moses,  as  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Jewish  Institute,  and  by  the  men  who  first 
planted  the  Christian  Church  in  the  world  ;  perhaps  I 
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miglit  add,  by  him  who,  as  the  pretended  snccessor  of 
St.  Peter,  now  rules  over  the  greater  part  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  All  these  elements  may  be  contained,  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  in  the  work  which  Christ  performed 
while  dwelling  amongst  us  as  our  Mediator,  and  in  what 
he  is  now  doing  in  continuation  of  that  work ;  but  still 
it  is  plain  they  do  not  constitute  the  characteristic  fea¬ 
ture  of  his  mediation.  To  stop  short  with  any  or  all 
of  them,  would  be  to  stop  short  of  the  heart  and  core 
of  the  matter.  Viewed  in  these  aspects,  Christ  would 
not  stand  forth  alone  and  peerless  ;  whereas  it  is  said  in 
the  text,  that  “  there  is  one  Mediator  /”  and  it  seems  to 
be  implied  that  as  there  is  one  God,  so  is  there  one 
Mediator.  Now,  then,  as  it  is  original  causation,  i.  e., 
creation,  and  by  consequence  preservation,  which  marks 
the  one  only  God,  so  we  must  look  for  something 
equally  unique  and  incommunicable  to  constitute  the 
one  only  mediatorship  of  Christ.  This  we  find  in  the 
vicarious  atonement  which  he  has  made  for  the  sins  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  forgiveness  which,  on  this  basis,  as 
a  measure  of  divine  administration,  he  imparts  to  those 
who  believe.  This  is  something  which  belongs  to  him, 
and  him  alone.  This  is  something  peculiar.  This  it  is 
which  constitutes  in  strictness  the  mediation  of  Christ. 

This  mediation,  as  just  hinted,  consists  of  two  parts. 
There  is  that  voluntary  act  of  suffering  on  Calvary. 
This  is  the  foundation-stone  of  the  world’s  hope.  By 
it  the  Divine  attributes  are  so  reconciled  that  they  may 
be  brought  to  bear  harmoniously  and  favorably  on  the 
destiny  of  man,  so  that  God  may  be  just,  and  yet  the 
justifier  of  the  sinner  that  believeth.  Performed,  “  once 
for  all,”  midway  between  the  two  eternities,  and  consti¬ 
tuting  also  the  central  point  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
this  act  stands  forth  a  manifestation  and  a  monument 
of  the  character  of  God,  in  the  expanse  of  infinite  dura- 
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tion,  shedding  its  light  around  on  all  moral  agents,  and 
for  men  making  the  pathway  to  eternal  bliss  plain  and 
passable.  This  constitutes,  therefore,  the  first  and  most 
prominent  part  of  Christ’s  mediation. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  was  necessary,  not  only  that  a 
deed  of  amnesty  be  obtained  and  the  Divine  forbearance 
secured,  but  that  pardon  be  conveyed  to  the  soul  of 
the  penitent  transgressor  ;  and  who  shall  do  this  but  he 
who  purchased  that  pardon  by  his  blood  ?  It  belongs 
exclusively  to  him  to  go  to  the  cell  of  the  individual 
prisoner,  speak  peace  to  his  troubled  spirit,  knock  off 
his  fetters,  and  bring  him  forth  to  breathe  the  pure  air 
and  behold  the  pure  light  of  heaven.  This  gracious 
office  is  no  less  essentially  and  exclusively  a  part  of  his 
work  as  Mediator,  than  were  his  atoning  agonies.  The 
one  is  the  complement  and  completion  of  the  other. 
Both  are  alike  divine  in  their  nature ;  and  the  union  of 
the  two  in  one  divine  Person  is  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  prerogatives  and  majesty  of  God  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  dependence  and  subjection  of 
man  upon  the  other,  as  it  is  also  necessary  to  the  fostering 
and  preserving  of  that  communion  of  the  spirit  of  man 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  in  which  “  a  stranger 
intermeddleth  not.”  In  harmony  with  this  statement 
we  read  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  not  only  the  pro¬ 
pitiation  for  our  sins — not  only  removes  the  handwriting 
which  was  against  us,  but  also  imparts  forgiveness,  with 
all  its  peace  and  joy.  He  was  exalted,  first  on  the  cross 
and  then  to  heaven,  as  a  “  Prince  and  Saviour,”  for  both 
these  objects,  to  make  atonement  and  to  grant  forgive¬ 
ness.  The  first  was  done  on  Calvary,  never  to  be 
repeated  ;  the  second  he  does  continually,  from  his 
throne  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  according  as 
souls,  aroused  by  the  tidings  of  his  goodness  and  aided 
by  the  influences  of  his  Spirit,  come  to  him  in  penitence 
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and  faith — of  penitence  and  faitli,  forgiveness  being  tbe 
essential  and  necessary  correlative.  It  is  by  these  two 
acts  Christ  our  Mediator  stands  between  God  and  man, 
laying  his  hand  on  both.  The  first  is  addressed  to  God 
as  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  holy  and  just ;  and  in  it 
the  Mediator  says,  uLo  !  I  come  to  do  thy  will ,  0 
God.”  The  second  is  addressed  to  man,  pressed  down 
by  a  sense  of  guilt ;  and  in  it  lie  says,  u Let  not  your 
heart  he  troubled :”  u My  peace  I  give  unto  you.”  Both 
together  constitute  and  complete  the  circle  of  his  medi¬ 
atorial  functions  and  work,  as  distinguished  from  the 
office  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  his  mediatorship,  as  that  of 
our  Sacrifice  and  High  Priest,  procuring  pardon  and 
collating  it. 

3.  Having  thus  spoken  of  the  component  parts  of 
Christ’s  mediation,  we  are  led  on  by  the  text  to  notice, 
as  a  third  truth,  its  unity :  “  There  is  one  Mediator , 
the  man  Christ  Jesus.”  It  is  sad  b  think  that  there  is 
any  occasion  to  emphasize  the  topic ;  but  so  it  is.  In 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  also  among  some  Protestants, 
who,  perhaps  without  knowing  it,  have  caught  her 
spirit,  there  is  held,  in  the  first  place,  a  sacerdotal  medi¬ 
ation,  a  “  priestly  intervention  for  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.”  There  is  held,  in  the  next  place,  the  mediation 
of  saints  and  angels  in  heaven;  and  above  all,  there  is 
held  the  mediation  of  Mary ,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  which 
last,  according  to  the  confession  of  prominent  divines  of 
the  Romish  Church,  is  greatly  on  the  increase  among 
that  people.  These  several  kinds  of  intervention  differ 
indeed  from  one  another  in  their  supposed  operation, 
and  also  from  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  they  all 
profess  to  have  their  foundation  in  his  work ;  yet,  how¬ 
ever  they  may  operate,  or  whatever  basis  they  may 
claim,  it  is  a  melancholy  matter  of  fact,  that  they  directly 
interfere  with  his  mediatorial  glory.  Of  them  all,  so 
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far  as  relates  to  tlie  salvation  of  tlie  soul,  priestly  inter¬ 
vention  or  mediation  is  thought  most  indispensable  ;  as 
upon  this  also,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  the  strength 
of  the  hold  which  those  other  superstitions  take  upon 
the  public  mind. 

According  to  the  last-named  doctrine,  the  necessity  of 
priestly  intervention,  to  which  our  thoughts  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion  shall  be  confined,  Christ  is  confessedly  the 
great  Mediator  between  God  and  man;  but  still  it  is 
insisted  that  yet  another  mediation  is  necessary  between 
man  and  Christ,  even  that  of  a  Christian  priest.  By  a 
priest  is  understood,  not  the  official  Christian  instructor , 
who,  by  word  and  ordinance,  makes  known  Christ  as 
a  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  exhorts  men  to  come  to  him 
and  partake  of  his  salvation  ;  nor  yet,  again,  the  official 
Christian  ruler  in  the  house  of  God,  whose  business  it 
is  to  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all  long-suffering  and 
doctrine ;  nor  still  again  the  two  characters  united ;  but, 
over  and  above,  distinct  from,  and  yet  in  addition  to 
these,  “a  person  made  necessary  to  our  intercourse  with 
God,  without  being  necessary  or  beneficial  to  us  mor¬ 
ally.”  *  The  interference  of  this  person,  in  his  peculiar 
capacity  now  contemplated,  makes  the  worshipper  nei¬ 
ther  a  wiser  nor  holier  man ;  yet  that  interference  is 
indispensable  to  his  acceptance  before  God.  When  the 
Jew  of  old  would  offer,  without  profanation,  his  sheep 
or  his  ox  to  Jehovah  as  King  of  Israel,  he  must  do  it 
through  the  hands  of  one  of  the  descendants  of  Aaron : 
so,  it  is  maintained,  that  when  the  Christian  would  offer 
himself  to  God,  the  offering  cannot  reach  its  destination 
but  through  the  medium  and  agency  of  the  Christian 
minister.  The  animal  victim  must  be  slain  and  laid 
upon  the  altar  by  priestly  hands  of  Aaronic  blood ;  the 
spiritual  sacrifice  of  our  hearts,  in  like  manner,  must 
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be  tendered  by  other  sacerdotal  agents  of  a  peculiar 
pedigree,  otherwise  it  is  all  in  vain ;  the  Jew  cannot 
escape  the  temporal  penalties  of  the  laws  of  the  theo¬ 
cracy;  the  Christian  has  no  warrant  for  his  hope  of 
heaven. 

Brethren,  I  would  not  undervalue,  I  would  rather 
magnify  my  office.  Who  would  not  ?  It  is  not  in 
human  nature  to  do  otherwise.  It  is  most  uncommon 
for  officials  of  any  kind  to  fall  short  in  their  estimate 
of  their  position,  or  to  let  themselves  down  a  hair’s 
breadth  below  their  just  prerogatives.  The  tendency 
always  is,  as  reason  shows  and  experience  has  proved — ■ 
most  sadly  proved — in  the  opposite  direction.  But  of 
all  office-bearers,  Christian  ministers  have  least  occa¬ 
sion  to  “  stretch  themselves  beyond  their  measure.” 
The  calling,  properly  filled,  carries  with  it  enough  of 
power,  influence,  dignity,  and  sacredness,  without  any 
unscriptural  exaggerations. 

Christian  ministers  are  necessary ,  because  Christians 
form  a  society ;  for  where  there  is  society,  there  must 
be  order,  and  where  there  is  order,  there  must  be  officers. 
Christian  ministers,  therefore,  are  necessary,  as  the  func¬ 
tionaries  of  the  civil  government  are  necessary.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  Christian  Church  is  a  school — a  school 
of  holiness — and  the  members  of  it  need  instruction, 
line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  throughout 
their  whole  earthly  course.  The  scholars  in  this  school 
have,  moreover,  this  peculiarity,  that  they  value  the 
instructions,  and  profit  by  them  more  and  more,  as  they 
advance  in  life,  and  especially  as  they  are  about  to  leave 
this  world  for  ever.  How  it  revives  and  comforts  the 
spirit  of  the  dying  Christian,  to  hear  of  the  riches  and 
the  freeness  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  from  the 
lips  of  the  minister  of  religion  standing  at  his  bedside, 
watching  and  waiting  to  see  him  fall  asleep  in  Jesus ! 
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It  has  pleased  God  so  to  constitute  us,  that  truth,  even 
his  own  eternal  truth,  shall  have  more  power  coming 
from  the  living  speaker  than  from  the  dead  page ;  so 
that  if  books  should  be  multiplied  a  thousand-fold,  and 
become  as  cheap  and  free  as  the  water  we  drink  or  the 
air  we  breathe,  they  would  never  supersede  the  teach¬ 
ing  ministry.  But  besides  this,  it  has  pleased  God  to 
give  yet  greater  efficacy  to  the  truth,  when  coming  from 
one  who  knows  it  experimentally  as  well  as  in  theory, 
who  has  obeyed  it  internally  as  well  as  professed  it  in 
form  and  name.  In  such  cases  it  is  the  very  power  of 
God.  In  conformity  with  these  laws  pertaining  to 
nature,  grace  and  truth,  God  having  appointed  a  min¬ 
istry  to  teach  mankind  religion,  and  to  govern  and  dis¬ 
cipline  those  who  have  received  it,  that  ministry,  in 
regular  succession,  must  needs  continue  as  long  as  Chris¬ 
tianity  endures ;  and  must  ever  exert,  when  its  duties 
are  rightly  discharged,  a  mighty  influence  in  the  world. 

Yet  with  these  sacred  and  honorable  functions  some 
are  not  content.  They  would  add  another  function, 
confessedly  found,  under  certain  limitations,  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  priesthood,  and  claimed,  but  not  found,  in  all  the 
heathen  priesthoods  that  have  ever  been.  Jewish 
priests,  besides  having  knowledge  to  instruct  and  power 
to  govern,  were,  by  positive  enactment  of  the  Almighty, 
clothed  with  a  certain  merit  or  procuring  virtue,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  themselves,  distinct  from  their  other  functions, 
and  independent  of  the  moral  character  of  the  wor¬ 
shipper.  By  and  through  this  the  worshipper  obtained, 
and  without  it  he  could  not  obtain,  the  theocratic  bene¬ 
fits,  sought  to  be  secured  by  bringing  the  victim  to  the 
altar  ;  whether  the  benefit  sought  was  a  renewal  of  his 
right  to  membership  in  Israel,  or  deliverance  from  social 
disabilities  incurred  by  some  moral  transgression  or 
some  accidental  heedlessness.  This  virtue,  God,  by 
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recorded  act,  lodged  in  the  priesthood  of  the  Old  Dis¬ 
pensation  ;  and  their  intervention,  accordingly,  imparted 
worth  to  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered  to  Jehovah 
as  the  King  or  Head  of  the  nation.  Unless  the  priest 
took  part,  the  sacrificial  ceremony,  no  matter  how  care¬ 
fully  performed  in  other  respects,  was  no  more  than  the 
act  of  killing  an  ox  or  a  sheep  in  a  common  slaughter¬ 
house.  Without  his  agency,  though  the  cattle  on  a 
thousand  hills  were  slain,  the  unhappy  Jew,  who  had 
fallen  under  the  ban  of  some  law  of  the  theocracy, 
found  no'  relief.  True,  the  evils  to  the  removal  of  which 
the  priesthood  was  so  necessary,  and  necessary  in  this 
peculiar  way,  were  temporal  only,  exclusion  from  the 
civil  and  religious  communion  of  the  Jewish  nation; 
but  still,  for  this  purpose  they  were  indispensable. 
Though  they  could  not  cleanse  the  conscience,  nor,  by 
any  virtue  which  they  imparted  to  the  offerings  which 
passed  through  their  hands,  “take  away  sin,”  as  the 
apostle  expressly  declares — that  is,  sin  before  God  as 
the  moral  Governor  of  the  universe — they  could,  and 
they  only  could,  by  this  high  prerogative  with  which 
they  were  invested,  release  from  theocratic  penalties. 

And  now  the  great  question  is,  whether,  in  all  this, 
Jewish  priests  were  the  precursors  and  counterpart  of 
Christian  ministers,  the  latter  being  in  spiritual  matters 
what  the  former  were  in  civil  and  ceremonial ;  in  other 
words,  the  latter  beinn  in  relation  to  Jehovah  as  the 
Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  what  the  former  were 
in  relation  to  Jehovah  as  the  King  of  Israel  in  their 
national  capacity;  or  whether  Jewish  priests,  though 
answering  to  Christian  ministers  as  teachers  and  rulers 
of  the  people  of  God,  were  not,  beyond  this  point,  only 
types  of  Christ,  and  the  sacerdotal  virtue  which  was  in 
them,  a  type  of  that  precious  merit  which  belongs  inhe¬ 
rently  to  Christ,  as  at  once  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son 
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of  Man,  and  by  which,  tlirongli  Ms  death,  an  effectual 
atonement  has  been  made  for  sin,  and  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  opened  to  all  believers  ?  Yes,  this  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  an  important  question,  but  surely 
to  us  not  difficult.  Surely,  we  need  not  to  be  told,  de¬ 
scendants  as  we  are  of  Protestant  ancestors,  living  as  we 
do  in  a  Protestant  atmosphere,  and  holding,  withal,  a 
free  Bible  in  our  hands,  that,  in  regard  to  the  point 
now  before  us,  the  analogy  is  not  between  Jewish 
priests  and  Christian  ministers,  but  between  Jewish 
priests  and  our  one  great  High  Priest  in  the  heavens  ; 
that  they  who  served  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  teaching  and  governing  duties,  had  another 
function,  the  counterpart  and  antitype  of  which  is  found 
in  Him  only  who  made  the  cross  an  altar  and  himself  a 
sacrifice ;  and  that  we  who  serve  in  Christian  temples 
have  only,  as  heaven-commissioned  messengers,  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  finished  work,  that  perfect  Saviour  ;  to  press 
the  acceptance  of  his  salvation  upon  men ;  and  when 
men  have  accepted,  to  watch  over  them,  encouraging 
and  warning,  yea,  if  need  be,  reproving  and  rebuking4 
until  they  cross  heaven’s  threshold  to  go  out  no  more. 
That  this  is  the  true  position,  many  considerations 
prove  ;  a  few  only  can  be  adduced : 

(1.)  The  first  of  these  lias  reference  to  the  word 
44  priest.”  In  common  and  ecclesiastical  language,  this 
term  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  Jewish  and  Christian 
functionaries  of  religion  ;  but,  as  most  of  us  know,  it  is 
not  so  applied  in  the  original  of  the  New  Testament. 
That  employs  two  different  terms  to  designate  these 
two  different  functionaries,  and  never,  on  any  occasion, 
uses  them  interchangeably.  The  term  used  for  Jewish 
priests  means  sacrijicer ,  and  implies  the  possession  of 
that  sacerdotal  virtue  of  which  I  have  been  speaking ; 
that  used  for  Christian  ministers  means  elder ,  i.  e,,  pres- 
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byter ,  from  which,  by  abbreviation,  the  English  word 
priest,  as  applied  to  Christian  ministers,  is  properly 
derived.  These  are  the  New  Testament  uses  of  these 
words;  the  terms  are  appropriated  in  this  way,  and 
never  reversed.  Now,  this  is  a  most  significant  and 
weighty  fact.  Be  it  remembered  how  freely  words 
derived  from  the  Jewish  Church,  its  doctrines  and  its 
usages,  are  transferred  to  the  Christian  by  the  evangel¬ 
ists  and  apostles ;  and  how  naturally  this  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  early  training  of  these  inspired  men. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  there  would  be  no 
limits  to  this  new  application  of  the  religious  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  their  countrymen,  but  that  set  by  the  danger  of 
error.  Jewish  theological  terms  would  be  more  apt 
and  fit  in  themselves  than  those  drawn  from  any  false 
religion,  or  from  any  merely  secular  source  ;  and  they 
would  certainly  occur  most  readily  to  their  minds, 
would  come  tripping  to  their  tongues  and  pens,  when¬ 
ever  they  had  occasion  to  give  expression  to  religious 
ideas.  Accordingly,  we  find,  to  mention  only  one  class, 
but  that  a  prominent  one,  they  use  Jewish  sacrificial 
terms  most  freely.  The  remark  may  be  verified  by  any 
one  that  will  search  the  New  Testament  even  but  a  lit¬ 
tle.  Now,  then,  is  it  not  strange  that,  being  so  familiar 
with  all  the  language  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  having 
used  sacrificial  language — i.  e.,  terms  drawn  from  the  use 
of  sacrifices — so  freely,  they  nevertheless  so  carefully 
avoid  the  application  of  sacerdotal  titles  and  epithets 
to  Christian  ministers,  especially  as  the  Jewish  priest¬ 
hood  and  Jewish  sacrifices  were  so  intimately  related? 
The  fact  is  a  striking  one,  and  calls  for  explanation ; 
and  the  explanation  is  found  in  this,  that  the  sacrificial 
language  might  be  employed  in  a  Christian  connection, 
or  to  illustrate  Christian  doctrine ,  without  any  risk  of 
error ;  for  it  would  be  seen  at  once,  from  the  nature  of 
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tlie  case,  that  it  must  he  understood  in  a  figurative  and 
accommodated  sense  ;  whereas  the  sacerdotal  language 
of  the  Old  Economy  could  not  he  used,  in  reference  to 
Christian  officers,  or  to  designate  the  persons  of  Chris¬ 
tian  ministers,  without  great  danger  of  conveying  false 
and  pernicious  notions  about  their  calling  and  functions. 
They  were  called  and  commissioned,  as  we  helieve,  to 
instruct  and  rule  in  the  house  of  God,  to  minister  in  the 
Word  and  ordinances,  and  nothing  more.  But,  on  this 
supposition,  to  apply  to  them  a  term  originally  applied 
to  Jewish  priests,  would  lead  directly  to  error ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  abstaining  from  such  application 
made  it  comparatively  safe  to  use,  in  reference  to  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrines,  duties,  and  privileges,  the  sacrificial 
and  other  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  freest 
manner.  As  it  was  the  priest  that  communicated  to 
the  Jewish  ceremonial  its  peculiar,  expiatory  virtue,  it 
is  plain  that,  if  the  office-bearers  of  the  New  Dispensa¬ 
tion  are  not  called  by  his  name,  nor  represented  as 
clothed  with  his  power,  no  harm  can  come  from  giving 
a  Christian  application  to  any  other  Jewish  terms :  they 
are  deprived  of  all  their  tendency  to  mislead. 

But  we  have  to  notice,  not  only  how  the  sacerdotal 
title  of  office  is  omitted  in  the  New  Testament,  but  also 
how  it  is  employed '  for  this,  though  the  opposite  of  the 
other,  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  While  the  apos¬ 
tles  carefully  avoid  calling  themselves  or  any  other  Chris¬ 
tian  ministers  by  the  sacerdotal  title  referred  to,  they 
do  apply  it  to  private  Christians.  St.  Peter  calls  them 
a  “holy  priesthood”  and  a  u royal  priesthood and  St. 
John  declares  that  they  who  have  part  in  the  first  resur¬ 
rection  “  will  be  priests  unto  God  and  Christ .”  Here  is, 
manifestly,  a  beautiful  metaphor,  conveying,  with  great 
force,  the  idea  of  the  nearness  of  true  Christians  to  God, 
and  of  the  spirituality  of  their  worship  and  service. 
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Being  applied  to  all  Christians  in  common,  and  having 
no  reference  to  official ,  but  only  to  private  character,  it 
could  not  be  misapprehended,  nor  lead  any  one  into 
error.  There  was  every  reason,  therefore,  for  its  use, 
and  none  for  its  disuse. 

But  there  is  another  application  of  the  Jewish  title 
of  u priest”  i.  e.,  sacrificer, found  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  made  most  emphatic  there :  I  refer  to  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  Christ.  This  is  dwelt  on  by  the  inspired  writers. 
The  closeness  of  the  analogy  implied  in  such  use  of  the 
term,  they  desire  to  signalize.  When  Christians  am 
called  “  priests,”  it  is  in  an  accommodated  sense  ;  the  cor¬ 
respondence  is  only  partial,  and  embraces  not  the  chief 
and  peculiar  functions  of  the  sacerdotal  office  among 
the  Jews,  namely,  the  making  propitiation.  But  when 
the  term  is  applied  to  Christ ,  the  case  is  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  ;  the  correspondence  is  most  exact ;  and  for  a  mani¬ 
fest  reason :  it  is  the  designed  correspondence  between 
the  type  and  the  antitype. 

Here,  then,  we  have  some  most  observable  facts.  The 
term  “  priest  ”  is  applied  to  Christ,  as  the  type  to  the 
antitype;  and  it  is  also  applied  to  the  great  body  of 
believers  in  a  limited  and  accommodated  sense ;  but  to 
Christian  ministers,  to  whom  at  first  sight  it  would  seem 
most  naturally  to  belong,  as  persons  ordained  to  office 
in  things  pertaining  to  God,  as  the  Jewish  priests  were, 
to  them  it  is  not  applied  at  all.  They  are  called  apos¬ 
tles,  elders,  deacons,  ministers,  and  such  like,  but  never 
once  “priests.”  Now,  this  most  singular  omission  is  not, 
cannot  be  accidental ;  it  must  be  designed.  And  de¬ 
signed  for  what?  Brethren,  we  are  constrained  to 
believe  it  designed  to  preclude  the  inference  which 
might  otherwise  be  drawn,  that  Christian  ministers,  like 
their  divine  Master  and  the  sons  of  Aaron  who  typified 
him,  fill  a  sacerdotal  office,  make  propitiation  for  sin, 
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stand  as  mediators  between  repentant  sinners  and  their 
God. 

(2.)  But  a  more  direct  and  decided  proof  that  the 
functions  of  the  ministry  are  not  sacerdotal,  and  so 
mediatorial,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  apostles  never 
speak  of  it  as  such,  though  often  called  to  describe  its 
nature  and  enforce  its  duties.  They  show  no  disposition 
to  undervalue  their  office.  It  is  plain  they  thought 
themselves  and  their  brethren  in  the  ministry  the  most 
truly  exalted  of  men.  So  deep  was  their  feeling  and 
persuasion  of  this,  that  though  treated  as  the  filth  of 
the  earth  and  the  offscouring  of  all  things,  they  were 
yet  enabled  to  make  light  of  it ;  and  even,  without  the 
slightest  tinge  of  affectation,  or  pride,  or  misanthropy, 
to  count  it  all  honor.  But,  thus  magnifying  their  office, 
and  rising  superior  to  present  universal  disrepute,  do 
they  ever  exalt  that  office,  by  claiming  to  be  the  channel 
through  which  alone  the  spiritual  sacrifices  of  men  must 
be  presented  to  God,  in  order  to  secure  acceptance ;  even 
as  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  law  had  to  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  priests  in  Jerusalem,  before  they  could 
be  of  any  value  to  the  people  ?  To  ask  this  cpiestion, 
is  to  answer  it  in  the  negative.  How  manifestly  foreign 
from  their  minds  was  any  such  idea  !  It  is  admitted  on 
all  hands,  I  suppose,  that  they  make  no  such  claim,  in 
so  many  words  ;  that  they  use,  in  reference  to  them¬ 
selves,  no  such  language  as  is  used  by  Moses  in  relation 
to  the  sons  of  Aaron.  But  while  they  forbear  to  lay 
any  such  claim  expressly ,  is  not  all  the  language  which 
they  incidentally  employ  about  themselves  and  their 
office,  quite  incompatible  with  the  supposition  of  any 
thing  sacerdotal  in  their  functions  ?  Take  a  few  speci¬ 
mens. 

Speaking  of  the  great  business  and  theme  of  their 
ministry,  they  say,  “  We  peeacii  Christ  crucified Else- 
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where,  “  We  preacii  not  ourselve-s ,  but  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord,  and  ourselves  your  servants  for  Jesus’  sake .” 
Observe,  servants ,  not  mediators ,  not  sacrificing  priests. 
More  at  large  they  say,  “  lib  have  renounced  the  hidden 
things  of  dishonesty ,  walking  in  craftiness ,  nor 

handling  the  Word  of  God  deceitf  ully ,  Ay  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  truth,  commending  ourselves  to  every  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.”  Again,  having  spoken 
of  “  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ ,”  they  call  it  a  “  treasure ,” 
plainly  meaning  the  great  treasure,  which,  as  earthen 
vessels,  it  was  their  privilege  to  hold  for  themselves, 
and  to  communicate  to  others ;  but  not  one  word  is  said 
about  any  sacerdotal  treasure ;  though,  if  it  had  existed, 
it  would  have  been  far  more  worthy  of  emphatic  men¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  if  they  had  had  a  disposition  to 
speak  of  this  latter  treasure,  could  they  have  said  it  was 
committed  to  them  as  earthen  vessels,  “  that  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  the  power  might  be  of  God”  in  the  eyes  of  all 
men,  “  and  not  of  themselves  f  ”  The  knowledge  of  Christ, 
drawn  from  the  Bible,  as  the  common  property  of  man¬ 
kind,  ministers  may  impart  without  any  interference 
with  the  Divine  honor ;  but  His  merit  they  cannot  pro¬ 
fess  to  communicate,  without  trenching  on  God’s  glory, 
unduly  exalting  themselves,  and  bringing  their  fellow- 
sinners  to  a  state  of  dependence  on  themselves,  entirely 
incompatible  with  the  genius  of  the  gospel.  When  St. 
Paul  would  instruct  ministers,  their  teaching  and  gov¬ 
erning  duties  are  laid  down  with  great  clearness,  and 
these  alone ;  and  these  are  laid  down  in  such  a  manner 
and  spirit  as  to  preclude  the  idea  that  there  is  any 
other  important  class  of  duties  omitted,  especially  so 
peculiar  and  vital  a  one  as  is  involved  in  the  notion  of  a 
priesthood  or  sacerdotal  ministry.  To  Timothy  he  says, 
“ Take  heed  to  thyself ,  and  unto  the  doctrine  /  continue  in 
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them :  for  in  doing  this  thou  shcdt  save  thyself  \  and  them 
that  hear  theed  u Preach  the  word  /  be  instant  in  season , 
out  of  season  ’  reprove ,  rebuke,  exhort  with  cdl  long-suf¬ 
fering  and  doctrine d  To  Titus  :  “ Speak  thou  the  things 
which  become  sound  doctrined  “  Young  men  likewise 
exhort  /”  “ exhort  servants  the  people  in  mindd 

These  and  such  advices  are  the  burden  of  the  pastoral 
epistles ;  but  not  one  word  in  them  is  said  about  that 
which,  according  to  the  sacerdotal  theory,  is  the  main 
thing.  So  St.  Peter  says  to  the  elders  or  presbyters : 
“ Feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you ,  taking  the 
oversight  thereof  \  not  by  constraint ,  but  willingly  /  not 
for  filthy  lucre ,  but  of  a  ready  mind  /  neither  as  being 
lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  being  examples  to  the  flockd 
“  Lords  over  God’s  heritage  !”  What  is  it  that  consti¬ 
tutes  the  lordship  and  power  of  him  that  sits  enthroned 
upon  the  Seven  Hills,  and  of  his  numerous  representa¬ 
tives  throughout  Christendom  ?  "What  is  it  that  has 
set  up  and  maintained  the  confessional,  the  mightiest 
engine  of  spiritual  oppression  the  world  has  ever  known  ? 
What,  but  that  sacerdotal  claim  which  the  apostle, 
though  speaking  of  ministers  and  their  functions,  never 
once  mentions,  and  which  is,  moreover,  at  variance  with 
the  whole  spirit  of  his  counsels  and  exhortations  ?  More¬ 
over,  this  same  spirit  was  manifested  by  St.  Peter  and 
St.John  conjointly,  when  engaged,  not  only  in  ordinary 
ministerial  duty,  but  also  in  miraculous  works.  On  a 
certain  occasion,  when  the  people  ran  together  in  amaze¬ 
ment  to  see  and  hear  the  lame  man  who  was  miracu¬ 
lously  cured,  and  themselves  as  the  persons  who  had 
healed  him,  their  prompt  language  was:  “  Why  look  ye 
upon  us,  as  though  by  our  own  power  or  holiness  we 
had  7nade  this  man  to  walk?  The  God  of  our  fathers 
hath  glorified  his  Sond  But  why  so  anxiously  decline 
the  honor  of  a  miraculous  cure,  if  they  retained  and 
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exercised  tlie  greater  power  of  sacerdotal  mediation; 
especially  when  the  former,  from  its  occasional  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  character,  was  much  less  likely  to  he  identified 
with  the  instrument ;  and  the  latter,  as  something  indeli¬ 
bly  impressed  by  ordination  on  all  presbyters  of  the 
Church,  was  sure,  as  history  has  since  shown,  to  be  so 
identified  ?  To  cpiote  but  one  other  Scripture  under 
this  head,  let  us  be  reminded  of  the  text :  “ There  is  one 
God ,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men ,  the  man — ” 
“  the  man ,” — what  man  ? — -“  the  man  Christ  Jesus?  All 
other  men,  Paul,  Peter,  James,  John,  are  but  teachers  of 
individual  Christians,  or  rulers  of  Christians  as  associ¬ 
ated.  This  man  is  the  only  partaker  of  flesh  and  blood, 
who  can  act  as  Mediator,  or  offer  any  propitiation  to 
God,  or  be,  as  priest,  the  necessary  channel  of  commu¬ 
nication  with  Heaven. 

(3.)  But  perhaps  the  consideration  which  best  as¬ 
sures  us  that  not  Christian  ministers,  but  Christ  him¬ 
self,  is  the  antitype  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  is,  that 
the  force  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  depends,  as  an 
argument,  chiefly  on  this  interpretation.  The  object  of 
the  inspired  writer  in  that  Epistle  is,  to  show  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  ought  to  supersede  Judaism,  because  of  the  tran¬ 
scendent  superiority  of  Christ  as  prophet,  priest,  and 
kins',  over  all  who  had  filled  either  of  these  offices 
under  the  Old  Economy.  He  dwells  on  the  priesthood 
of  Christ  as  the  great  peculiarity  of  his  character,  and 
as  that  which  addresses  itself  most  powerfully  to  the 
heart  of  the  awakened  sinner;  and  he  contrasts  that 
priesthood  in  many  points  with  the  priesthood  of  the 
sons  of  Aaron.  Jewish  priests,  he  tells  us,  had  to  make 
atonement  first  for  themselves,  because  of  their  imper¬ 
fections  and  sins ;  Christ  was  without  sin,  and  needed 
no  atonement.  They  continued  in  office  only  for  a  little 
time,  each  in  his  turn  entering  on  his  office,  discharging 
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its  duties,  and  then  passing  away  to  make  room  for 
others.  He  abideth  for  ever  •  lie  fills  an  'unchangeable 
priesthood.  They  offered  mere  animal  sacrifices ;  he 
offered  himself.  Their  sacrifices  needed  to  be  repeated 
from  year  to  year  continually.  His  was  offered  once 
for  all.  In  fine,  and  above  all,  their  sacrifices  had  only 
a  temporal  and  terrene  effect,  whilst  his  possessed  a 
virtue  which  was  spiritual  and  eternal.  They  essentially 
benefited  a  man  as  a  member  of  an  earthly  society,  as 
a  subject  of  an  earthly  theocracy ;  but  beyond  this  they 
were  powerless:  they  extended  not  to  the  sphere  of 
spirit.  Sin  is  something  altogether  too  deep  to  be 
reached  by  such  an  agency.  In  truth,  it  is  the  most 
inward,  as  well  as  the  most  evil  thing,  in  the  universe. 
It  is  a  matter  between  the  soul  and  God ;  and  there  is 
no  earthly  expedient,  no  application  by  earthly  hands, 
which  can  wipe  out  its  stain.  Patriarchal,  Levitieal,  and 
heathen  altars  had  been  streaming  with  blood  for  thou- 
sands  of  years;  it  could  not  satisfy  God’s  justice,  nor 
give  peace  to  the  troubled  conscience.  The  Jewish 
priest,  especially,  by  God’s  recorded  command,  had 
stood  “  ministering  daily,  offering  oftentimes  the  same 
sacrifices but  still,  as  the  apostle  distinctly  asserts,  by 
them  he  could  “  never  take  away  sin .”  Yet  more  abso¬ 
lutely  he  declares,  “  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sin .”  It  was  because 
of  the  inefficacy  of  these  sacrifices  that  God  mercifully 
provided  something  better.  He  abolished  the  first,  that 
he  might  establish  the  second ;  he  removed  the  type, 
that  he  might  make  room  for  the  antitype.  And  what 
was  that  ?  Another  form  of  material  sacrifices,  offered 
on  a  material  altar  ?  Another  mere  human  priesthood  ? 
Are  we  not  ready  with  an  answer,  in  the  words  of  St. 
Paul :  “ These  are!  but  “  a  shadow ,”  though  “  a  shadow  of 
good  things  to  come but  “  the  body ,”  the  substance, 
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“  is  of  Christ. ”  We  cannot  suppose  that  tlie  Jews  were 
kept  so  long  under  the  tutelage  of  the  law,  its  priest¬ 
hood  and  its  sacrifices,  as  adumbrations  of  blessings 
inconceivable  at  a  day  then  future,  “  and  not  the  very 
image”  of  these  blessings  ;  and  yet,  when  the  image  or 
reality  arrived,  that  men  were  still  to  look  to  a  human 
priesthood,  substantially  like  that  which  was  done  away, 
only  less  imposing  in  its  character  and  less  costly  in  its 
apparatus,  to  propitiate  God  or  to  dispense  his  pardons. 
On  such  a  supposition,  the  prophecies  and  types  so  com¬ 
forting  to  the  heart  which  panted  for  free,  filial,  direct 
intercourse  with  God,  might,  perhaps,  not  improperly 
be  said  “  to  keep  their  promise  to  the  ear,  but  break  it 
to  the  sense.” 

And  as  we  believe  the  antitype  to  the  Jewish  minis¬ 
try,  so  far  as  it  is  mediatorial,  to  be,  not  the  Christian 
ministry,  but  Christ  himself ;  so  we  must  believe  that 
antitype  to  be  Christ  alone.  Christ  and  his  ministers 
cannot  in  any  measure  be  associated  here ;  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  precludes  all  partnership.  They  may 
teach  as  he  taught,  and  rule  as  he  ruled,  while  he  was 
upon  the  earth ;  but  they  cannot  atone  as  he  atoned, 
nor  pardon  as  he  pardons.  The  ground  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  is  obvious  and  important.  To  teach  requires  not 
perfection ;  for  a  man  may  adequately  teach,  though 
ignorant  of  many  things.  In  like  manner,  to  rule 
requires  not  perfection ;  for  a  man  may  rule,  though  nei¬ 
ther  all-powerful  nor  all-wise.  But  to  atone ,  and  on  the 
ground  of  this  to  forgive,  where  the  man  himself  needs 
to  be  atoned  for  and  forgiven,  this  is  absurdity  itself. 
Mediation,  then,  in  both  its  parts,  belongs  exclusively 
to  Christ. 

But  suppose  it  be  said  :  “Admitting  that  mediation, 
in  the  sense  of  atonement ,  does  not  belong  to  ministers 
of  the  gospel ;  still,  surely,  mediation,  as  the  application 
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of  tliat  atonement  to  individuals,  may  "belong  to  tliem  ; 
Christian  ministers  may  apply  the  atonement  to  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins.”  This  statement,  too,  as  appears  to  me, 
should  be  met  by  a  direct  and  solemn  contradiction 
except  so  far  as  such  application  is  involved  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  governing  duties  of  the  ministry.  Beyond  this, 
the  application  of  the  atonement  belongs  exclusively  to 
Christ ;  it  is  a  matter  in  which  neither  man  nor  angel 
has  any  part.  This  is  a  treasure  too  precious  to  be  put 
into  earthen  vessels.  This  is  a  ministry  too  delicate  for 
such  unskilful  hands.  This  is  a  prerogative  proper  to 
be  exercised  only  by  the  infinite  God. 

Sin,  as  just  remarked,  is  something  between  God  and 
the  soul ;  and  it  may  be  a  perfect  secret  between  them. 
It  is  quite  supposable  tlntt  sin  might  be  entertained  by 
the  imagination  and  perpetrated  by  the  will,  and  yet  be 
known  to  no  other  being  in  the  universe  besides  God. 
Any  earthly  passion  might,  in  the  language  of  St.  James, 
“  conceive  and  bring  forth  sin,”  and  sin  might  be  “  fin¬ 
ished  and  bring  forth  death” — death  in  all  its  extinction 
of  happiness  and  prostration  of  power — and  yet  continue 
a  private  matter  between  God  and  the  soul.  Now, 
a  similar  statement  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
application  of  the  atonement  to  the  forgiveness  of 
sin.  It  also  takes  place  in  the  innermost  shrine  of 
the  human  heart.  It  has  pleased  God  to  make  the 
breast  of  every  man  a  castle  into  which  his  neighbor 
cannot  enter ;  but  He  lias  reserved  to  himself  free 
access  there.  Nay,  he  resides  there  perpetually,  giv¬ 
ing  forth  his  laws  through  conscience  ;  and  when 
these  laws  are  violated,  he  is  there  to  arraign  the  crim¬ 
inal,  to  trv  and  to  condemn  him.  Men  without,  in  their 
ignorance,  may,  perchance,  be  annulling,  at  the  very 
moment  God  is  enacting  laws ;  or  they  may  be  granting 
an  acquittal,  when  he  is  pronouncing  judgment.  In 
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like  manner,  wlien  lie  comes,  not  to  lay  the  obligation 
of  law  on  the  spirit  of  man,  or  to  pronounce  sentence 
for  its  violation,  but,  in  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning 
power,  to  speak  peace  to  the  troubled  soul,  he  goes  into 
the  sanctuary  of  man’s  nature,  like  the  High  Priest  into 
the  most  holy  place,  alone  and  'unaccompanied.  And 
when  he  is  sprinkling  the  man’s  conscience  and  relieving 
him  from  liis  fear,  those  without  mayor  may  not  rightly 
conjecture  what  is  going  on  within.  It  is  with  them 
very  much  an  accident.  If  they  happen  to  be  pro¬ 
nouncing  pardon  at  the  same  moment,  they  do  it  only 
on  general  principles  and  conditionally ;  the  absolute 
fact  that  the  condition  has  been  observed — that  the 
man  has  believed  unto  righteousness,  being  to  them 
unknown.  The  coincidence  in  such  case  between  the 
divine  act  of  forgiveness,  and  the  human  judgment  that 
a  man  is  forgiven,  is  altogether  casual.  In  this  view, 
therefore,  the  collation  of  the  atonement  in  the  actual 
pardon  of  the  sinner,  just  as  much  as  the  making  of  the 
atonement  by  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary,  belongs  exclu¬ 
sively  to  God. 

The  Jews  once  said,  mentally  at  least,  to  the  Saviour, 
“  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only  f ”  The  doctrine 
implied  is  most  true  and  weighty,  and  shows  that,  erro¬ 
neous  as  they  were  in  many  things,  in  some  things  they 
were  far  in  advance  of  multitudes  who  are  called  Chris¬ 
tians.  Observe,  the  Saviour  does  not  dispute  the  posi¬ 
tion  impliedly  taken  in  this  question.  lie  does  not  say, 
“  Oh,  yes,  this  is  a  prerogative  which  men  may  exercise.” 
lie  only  maintains  that  there  is  one  man  that  can  do  it ; 
and  virtually  admitting  the  startling  and  paradoxical 
nature  of  even  this  assertion,  he  thinks  it  necessary  and 
expedient  to  confirm  it  by  a  miracle.  “ That  ye  may 
know  that  the  Son  of  Man ” — not  any  son  of  man — 
uhath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins ,  (hesaith  to  the  sick 
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of  the  palsy,')  I  say  unto  thee ,  Arise ,  and  take  up  thy  bed , 
yo  thy  way  to  thy  house" 

It  is  a  weighty  inquiry,  indeed,  whether,  in  the  very 
nature  and  fitness  of  things,  this  high  function  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  exercised  by  man.  God  has  frequently  con¬ 
nected,  with  the  exercise  of  volition  on  the  part  of  his 
minister,  a  physical  effect,  whether  upon  mind  or  matter ; 
but  so  purely  spiritual,  so  eminently  divine  an  act  as 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  must  he  not,  like  creation, 
reserve  to  himself,  giving  man,  if  he  give  him  any  thing 
therein,  not  agency,  but  only  instrumentality,  and  that 
of  a  very  subordinate  kind,  even  the  instrumentality  of 
a  herald,  announcing,  except  where  discernment  of  spi¬ 
rits  is  possessed,  not  facts  about  individuals ,  but  simply 
laws  about  classes  ?  To  work  a  miracle  is  only  to  trans¬ 
cend  the  powers  of  nature,  to  diverge  from  her  ordi¬ 
nary  mode  of  operation ;  but  to  forgive  sin — not  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  it  is  forgiven,  as  in  our  morning  and  evening 
service — to  forgive  sin  is  not  an  operation  of  nature  in 
any  view ;  it  is  a  divine  act ;  “  it  is  God"  and  God  only, 
“  that  justifieth" 

Look  at  it  in  another  light.  Can  we  suppose  that 
God  would  delegate  his  government  to  any  creature  ? 
How  absurd  the  thought !  It  robs  God  of  his  honor. 
It  converts  the  true  God  into  the  God  of  Epicurus.  It 
sanctions  polytheism.  That  system  of  superstition  grew 
out  of  this  idea,  and  must  needs  grow  out  of  it.  Con¬ 
stant  or  invariable  antecedents,  (such  as  a  creature 
would  be,  who,  as  the  viceroy  of  Heaven,  ruled  in  the 
government  of  the  world,)  are  liable  even  in  philosophy 
to  be  mistaken  for  real  causes,  and  in  common  life  much 
more.  Such  a  creature,  therefore,  would  soon  come  to 
be  regarded  as  divine,  and  so  God’s  glory  would  be 
given  to  another.  But  of  all  acts  of  the  divine  govern¬ 
ment,  what  can  compare  in  importance  with  forgiveness 
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of  sins  ?  To  man  it  is  every  tiling :  it  carries  with  it  all 
other  blessings.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  boon  which  God  must 
dispense,  if  dispensed  at  all— God  immediately  and  God 
only? 

The  position  that  the  making  of  the  atonement  and 
the  applying  of  it  belong  to  the  same  divine  Being,  is  a 
vital  one,  and  should  not  be  relinquished  because  of 
certain  nice  distinctions  which  men  may  draw  between 
them.  Such  distinctions  are  nominal,  not  real.  Even 
Harding,  in  his  controversy  with  Bishop  Jewel,  was 
afraid  to  rely  upon  them.  When  the  latter  asserted 
that  the  Christian  priest  cannot,  and  originally  did  not, 
pretend  “  to  apply  the  virtue  of  Christ’s  death  and  pas¬ 
sion  to  any  man  by  mean  of  the  mass,”  the  former  boldly 
maintained  that  in  the  Church  of  Home  no  such  pretence 
was  made.  lie  declared  it  as  the  belief  of  his  Church, 
“  that  the  priest  does  not  apply  the  virtue  of  Christ’s 
passion  to  any  man  by  the  mean  of  the  mass.  lie  doth 
apply  his  prayer  and  his  intent  of  oblation,  beseeching 
Almighty  God  to  apply  the  merit  and  virtue  of  his 
Son’s  death  (the  memory  whereof  he  celebrateth  at  the 
mass)  to  them  for  whom  he  prayeth.”  Strange  language 
this!  but  Harding  was  a  Jesuit.  Bishop  Jewel  replies 
by  proving  the  falsity  of  the  asserted  fact,  by  quotations 
from  Roman  Catholic  divines,  and  then  gives  his  own 
judgment,  confirmed  by  Origen  and  Augustine,  after  this 
manner :  “  It  bekooveth  us  to  understand  that  it  is  not 
the  priest,  but  God  only  it  is,  that  applieth  unto  each 
man  the  remission  of  his  sins  in  the  blood  of  Christ, 
not  by  mean  of  the  mass,  but  only  by  the  mean  of 
faith.”* 

The  conclusion,  then,  of  this  “  worthiest  divine  which 
Christendom  had  bred  for  many  years,”  as  Hooker  calls 


*  Works  of  Bishop  Jewel,  vol.  ii.  p.  748.  Parker  Lib.  Edit. 
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him,  seems  clear.  Mere  mortals  can  forgive  sins  only 
declaratively ,  that  is,  in  strictness,  not  at  all .  When 
they  would  address  themselves  to  the  bestowment  of 
pardon,  they  get  beyond  their  province.  Even  the 
pronouncing  of  absolution  is,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  only 
hypothetical.  They  could  not  make  it  absolute  unless 
miraculously  aided ;  and  even  then,  tlieir  part  would  be 
only  to  make  known  to  others  what  God  had  miracu¬ 
lously  made  known  to  them  ;  even  that  He  himself,  by 
his  own  act,  and  in  his  own  divine  and  ineffable  com¬ 
munion  with  the  soul,  had  blotted  out  its  sins.  Whe¬ 
ther  with  their  naked,  natural  powers,  or  with  miracu¬ 
lous  powers  superadded,  beyond  this  point  men  cannot 
go.  The  only  man  constituting  an  exception  is  he  who 
is  God-man,  “ the  man  Christ  Jesus”  “ Emmanuel ,  God 
with  us  /”  and  he  is  an  exception  because  he  is  God-man. 
The  miracle  which  he  wrought  to  prove  his  right  to 
exercise  the  forgiving  power,  intimates  this,  not  ob¬ 
scurely.  Is  it  not  plain  he  designed  the  bystanders 
should  infer  from  what  he  said  and  did  on  the  occasion, 
not  that  this  was  a  function  that  could  be  delegated  to 
any  mere  man,  but  rather  that  the  man  to  whom,  in  this 
solitary  instance,  this  was  delegated,  was  God  as  well  as 
man,  and  therefore  qualified  to  exercise  it  ?  The  Jews 
ask,  “  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only?”  lie  only 
says  in  reply,  uThe  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  to 
forgive  sins  •”  leaving  them  the  inference  that  the  Son 
of  man  was  also  the  Son  of  God,  equal  with  the  Father. 
To  this  conclusion  their  own  principles,  which  he  dis¬ 
putes  not,  and  which  would  seem  to  be  a  dictate  of  natu¬ 
ral  reason,  would  directly  lead  in  Hew  of  the  miracle, 
and  in  connection  with  the  existing  Messianic  prophe¬ 
cies.  In  this  inference  they  must  have  been  further 
helped  by  the  formula,  in  the  use  of  which  the  miracle 
was  wrought,  as  well  as  by  the  miracle  itself.  Observe 
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how  authoritative  his  tone ;  how  clearly  it  indicates  in 
him,  not  derived ,  but  inherent  power !  UI say  unto  thee , 
arise?  lie  that  had  such  virtue  in  himself,  and  whose 
will  was  thus  sovereign  in  the  exercise  of  it,  must  have 
been  equally  sovereign  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
sovereign  in  both,  and  in  the  latter  exclusively  so,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  God.  The  forgiveness  of  sins,  then,  belongs 
not,  in  any  way,  whether  in  the  laying  the  meritorious 
foundation,  or  in  applying  the  meritorious  virtue,  to 
man. 

Are  there  in  the  minds  of  any,  at  this  moment,  the 
words  of  the  Saviour  to  his  apostles,  when  he  breathed 
on  them  and  said,  “Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.  Whose¬ 
soever  sins  ye  remit ,  they  are  remitted  unto  them  ‘  and 
whosesoever  sins  ye  retain ,  they  are  retained f ”  These 
words  necessarily  prove  that  man  can  forgive  sins  no 
more  than  the  words,  “This  is  my  body ,  this  is  my  blood” 
prove  transubstantiation  ;  or  than  the  words,  “lie  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized prove  that  there  should  be  no 
baptism  of  infants ,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  believe. 
Texts  may,  prima  facie ,  have  a  certain  meaning  and 
power  of  proof,  which  closer  examination  shows  not  to 
have  been  at  all  intended.  Jehovah  once  said  to  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  :  “I  set  thee  this  very  day  over  nations 
and  kingdoms,  that  thou  shouldst  root  out ,  break  in 
pieces ,  throw  do  wn  and  destroy ,  and  build  and  plant? 
Now,  in  what  sense  was  this  higli  function  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  prophet  ?  In  what  manner  was  he  to 
do  these  great  things ;  in  very  deed ,  or  in  prediction 
only  ?  in  the  capacity  of  a  warrior ,  or  in  the  capacity 
of  a  seer  ?  Of  course,  in  the  capacity  of  a  seer.  That 
is  to  say,  as  an  inspired  man,  he  should  predict  these 
changes,  prosperous  and  adverse,  among  the  nations, — • 
predict ,  but  not  effect.  The  language  is  like  that  which 
we  read  in  Leviticus,  in  the  translation  of  the  Sev- 
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enty,  in  relation  to  tire  leprosy.  There  tlie  priest  is 
said  to  purify  a  man  when  he  pronounces  him  pure, 
and  to  defile  a  man  when  he  declares  him  polluted  with 
that  disease.  Just  so  was  it  with  the  apostles  in  regard 
to  sin.  As  led  into  all  truth  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
were  to  announce  infallibly  the  terms  of  salvation  to  all 
men ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  individuals,  as  they 
were  gifted  with  discernment  of  spirits,  they  were  to 
assure  them  specifically  that  God  had  forgiven  their 
sins.  But  what  power  does  this  give  to  uninspired  men, 
who  come  after  them  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  ? 
Brethren,  it  leaves  them  only — discernment  of  spirits 
having  ceased — the  power  of  announcing ,  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Scripture,  the  principles  on  which  sinners  may  be 
restored  to  the  divine  favor;  and  as  men  allowed  of 
God  to  be  put  in  trust  with  the  gospel,  of  formally  and 
officially  assuring  them,  if  they  have  repented  and 
believed,  that  they  may  have  hope  towards  God.  It 
leaves  them  this,  and  nothing  more.  And  this,  surely, 
is  quite  enough  to  fill  out  the  measure  of  the  passage 
quoted ;  and,  in  view  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  God 
as  a  spirit,  and  of  God  as  a  jealous  God;  of  the  nature 
of  sin  and  the  nature  of  holiness,  and  the  nature  of  the 
communion  of  the  renewed  soul  with  God;  in  view, 
too,  of  the  various  Scriptures  which  have  been  referred 
to,  beyond  this  we  dare  not  venture.  Most  fearful 
ought  we  to  be  of  the  slightest  excess  in  setting  forth 
the  agency  of  man  in  so  vital  a  point  of  religion,  and 
so  vital  an  event  in  the  history  of  every  rational  crea¬ 
ture,  as  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

This  theme  has  been  chosen  for  our  meditation  this 
evening,  not  because  of  any  novelty  in  the  subject  or 
the  mode  of  handling  it,  but  merely  because  of  its  vital 
and  prominent  connection  with  the  whole  system  of 
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u Evangelical  Knowledge,”  whether  we  understand  the 
term  in  the  Scripture  sense,  or  in  one  more  specific  and 
conventional.  Were  the  subject  one  of  subordinate 
importance,  or  one  which  men  who  avowedly  value  the 
fruits  and  cherish  the  spirit  of  the  Protestant  Reforma¬ 
tion  considered  at  all  questionable,  I  should  not  have 
touched  it.  We  have  not  come  together  in  this  Society 
to  discuss  doubtful  questions,  or  to  press  doubtful  points, 
especially  when  they  are  not  fundamental  to  the  gospel. 
The  Society  leaves  such  topics  to  the  persuasion  of 
every  individual  member’s  own  mind.  It  would  not 
meddle  with  them  publicly  or  privately,  overtly  or 
secretly.  Any  attempt  to  bring  about  by  indirection 
what  it  does  not  openly  avow,  it  would  regard  as  dis¬ 
honest  ;  even  as  for  others  to  charge  it  with  any  such 
secret  design  would  be  uncharitable  and  unjust. 

It  is  always  much  easier  to  define  an  ultraism  than 
a  moderate  position  on  any  subject  ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
not  very  difficult,  as  I  conceive,  over  and  above  the 
clear  and  unequivocal  statements  of  the  Society  itself, 
to  indicate  the  course  which  it  is  endeavoring  to  pursue. 
That  course  has  now  been  pursued  by  a  large  and  grow¬ 
ing  class  of  men,  both  clerical  and  laic,  in  the  mother 
Church  of  England,  for  nearly  a  century.  These  men, — I 
speak  now  especially  of  the  clergy, — as  they  present 
themselves  to  my  mind,  possess  a  matchless  excellence  of 
character ;  uniting  in  beautiful  proportions,  and  in  mar¬ 
vellous  degree,  the  theoretical  and  the  practical ;  schol¬ 
arship  and  activity  ;  depth  and  common  sense  ;  firmness 
of  conviction,  with  charity  towards  those  who  differ ; 
great  zeal  with  great  propriety ;  clerical  dignity  with 
clerical  simplicity  and  humility ;  independence  of  human 
authority  with  great  respect  for  the  opinions  of  men  ;  a 
mighty  emphasis  on  cardinal  doctrines  with  a  propor- 
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tionate  hesitancy  in  tilings  hard  to  be  understood  and 
of  doubtful  disputation  ;  strong  individual  opinions  with 
forbearance  and  compromise  for  the  sake  of  co-operation 
on  the  great  essentials.  In  short,  they  were  men  of 
such  peculiar  excellence  of  character  as  could  come  only 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  operating  on  and  combining  with 
the  influences,  good  and  bad,  which  belonged  to  the 
Puritan  and  the  Laudian,  the  Altitudinarian  and  the 
Latitudinarian  periods  and  sections  of  the  English 
Church.  And  being  thus  sound  in  their  views,  and 
symmetrical  in  their  character  ;  firm,  steady,  mild ; 
devotional,  without  enthusiasm;  self-denying,  without 
asceticism ;  regular,  without  formalism  ;  energetic,  with¬ 
out  noise ;  strict,  without  Pharisaism  ; — being  such  men, 
though  perhaps  neither  secular  enough  in  their  habits, 
nor  controversial  enough  in  their  spirit,  to  come  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  world,  they  were  yet  honored  of  God 
in  the  Church  by  being  made  the  instruments  of  bring¬ 
ing  tens  of  thousands  to  a  genuine  repentance,  and 
especially  of  training  up  and  maturing  a  class  of  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  very  loveliest  type  of  character  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  The  religious  biography  of  England 
present^  a  galaxy  of  such  spirits.  And  of  the  same 
class,  thank  God,  we  are  not  without  examples  in  our 
own  American  Church ;  witness,  of  the  departed,  the 
wise  and  humble  Griswold,  the  upright  and  judicious 
Milnor,  and  the  saintly  Bedell.  Along  the  same  path  of 
light  in  which  these  men  moved,  and  which  is  perfectly 
distinct  to  him  who  has  made  himself  familiar  with  their 
lives,  our  Society  also  would  move. 

But  if  called  upon  to  designate  yet  more  precisely 
the  doctrinal  character  of  these  men,  and  through  them 
to  define  the  doctrinal  position  of  our  Society,  I  should 
at  once  point  to  a  work  now  half  a  century  before 
the  Church,  and  maintaining,  throughout  that  space 
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of  time,  a  steady  consistency  quite  unprecedented  in 
tlie  history  of  periodical  literature.  I  refer  to  the 
London  Christian  Observer.  While  other  works  of 
this  class  have  keen  tacking  to  the  right  and  left, 
like  sail-vessels  amid  varying  winds,  this  has  pursued  its 
onward  course  as  though  moved  by  a  power  within,  not 
impelled  by  a  power  without.  Of  course,  there  is  to  be 
made  here  the  same  allowance  which  is  customary  when 
we  are  speaking  of  any  large  class  of  persons,  or,  indeed, 
when  we  are  pronouncing  a  favorable  judgment  on  any 
thing  human.  The  sun  is  bright,  but  there  are  spots 
even  on  the  sun.  Now,  this  beautiful  exhibition  of 
steadiness,  consistency,  and  truth,  is,  under  God,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  conductors,  of  whom  there  has  been 
quite  a  succession,  have  kept  steadily  before  them  the 
proper  objects  of  the  Church ,  of  theology  and  of  religion. 
They  have  not  looked  upon  the  Church  as  designed  of 
God  to  rival  the  world  in  its  mighty  organizations,  its 
excessive  wealth,  its  secular  power,  its  lordly  pomp,  its 
imposing  ceremonies  and  processions  ;  but  simply  to 
promote  the  extension  of  that  “ kingdom ”  which  ucometh 
not  by  observation.'1'1  N either  have  they  regarded  theology 
as  a  science  designed  to  teach  us  to  invent  emblems,  to 
devise  new  ecclesiastical  fashions,  to  split  hairs  of 
controversy,  or  solve  metaphysical  riddles  ;  but  rather 
to  forward  those  vital  and  practical  views  in  which 
all  true  Protestants  agree,  and  upon  which  all  Scrip¬ 
tural,  spiritual  Christians  live.  And  religion  itself \ 
while  they  ever  insisted  that  it  be  lowly,  devout,  and 
pure,  “  humbling  the  sinner,  exalting  the  Saviour,  and 
promoting  holiness,”  they  would  not  narrow  down  to 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  individual  experience,  but  left  it 
free  and  unfettered,  as  befits  the  work  of  that  Divine 
Spirit  to  whom  belong  '■'■diversities  of  operation .”  Such 
being  the  men,  both  conductors  and  contributors,  their 
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work  exhibits,  in  a  large  amount  of  matter,  and  an 
endless  variety  of  discussion,  tlie  very  sentiments  and 
spirit  which,  I  suppose,  it  is  our  desire  and  design,  as  a 
Society,  to  diffuse  throughout  the  world. 

And  now,  having  ventured  so  far  ;  having  presumed 
for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  would  learn  the  true 
idea  of  our  Society,  in  its  spirit  and  views,  to  point 
them  to  the  lives  of  certain  well-known  men,  and  the 
pages  of  a  certain  well-known  work  /  let  me  venture 
one  step  farther,  and  point  them  to  an  embodiment  of 
this  idea  in  practical  operation  and  associated  action.  It 
soon  put  itself  forth  and  realized  itself,  naturally  and 
necessarily,  in  that  eminently  gospel  form,  the  mission¬ 
ary  work.  We  see  this  in  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  of  England,  whose  whole  career  has  been  most 
wise,  moderate,  firm,  effective,  and  triumphant.  Decided 
themselves  on  all  great  theological  questions,  the  man¬ 
agers  and  supporters  of  this  Society  have  ever  insisted 
that  the  men  sent  out  by  them  be,  so  far  as  human  fore¬ 
sight  and  precaution  could  secure  it,  not  only  moral  in 
conduct,  but  also  spiritual  in  life,  and  decidedly  Protes¬ 
tant  and  evangelical  in  sentiment ;  and  yet,  in  endeav¬ 
oring  thus  to  secure  doctrinal  soundness,  they  betrayed 
no  narrowness  or  dogmatism ;  but,  within  the  limits 
specified — limits  which,  as  consistent  Protestant  Episco¬ 
palians,  they  must  observe — allowed  that  latitude  which, 
if  the  weakness  of  the  human  intellect  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  followed, 
must  be  acknowledged  indispensable.  They  have  exhib¬ 
ited  none  of  that  intense  dogmatism  and  intolerance 
which  appeared  so  soon  in  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches,  dishonoring  their  Master,  unspiritualizing 
themselves,  and  checking  the  progress  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Reformation.  In  short,  in  their  missionary  mea- 
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sures  and  operations  ;  in  their  relations  to  those  whom 
they  sent  forth ;  in  their  relations  to  the  Church  to 
which  they  belonged ;  and  in  their  relations  to  the 
Protestant  churches  around  them,  they  have  exhibited 
the  same  exemplary,  wise,  and  lovely  spirit  which  has 
characterized  them  in  every  other  part  of  their  history. 
Embarked,  then,  in  such  a  cause,  cherishing  such  a 
spirit,  holding  such  principles,  and  leaning  on  such  an 
arm  as  that  which  they  trusted,  need  we  wonder  at  the 
result  ?  It  is  true,  the  origin  of  their  Society  was  very 
humble.  Some  presbyters  in  London,  unknown  to 
fame  or  station,  mourning  over  the  desolation  of  the 
heathen  world,  and  the  tardiness  with  which  the  cause 
of  Christ  advanced,  are  led  to  resolve,  in  the  strength 
of  the  Lord,  to  do  what  in  them  lies  towards  the  miti¬ 
gation  of  the  evil.  They  are  few ;  they  are  obscure. 
They  are  either  unnoticed  altogether  by  those  in  author¬ 
ity,  or  if  noticed,  regarded,  perhaps,  as  rather  forward 
and  obtrusive  in  the  movement,  “  taking  too  much  upon 
them.1’  But  they  go  on,  nevertheless,  boldly  and  per- 
severingly,  as  becomes  men  who  are  serving  the  Lord, 
and  yet  not  at  all  in  bitterness  and  party  spirit ;  and 
now,  at  the  expiration  of  fifty  years,  what  do  we  behold  ? 
The  little  rill  which  started  up  from  the  earth,  away  off 
among  the  mountains,  unobserved  of  human  eye,  has 
gone  on,  surmounting  every  obstacle,  widening  its  chan¬ 
nel,  increasing  its  volume,  pursuing  its  course,  till  it  has 
come  forth,  at  last,  in  the  open  lowlands,  moving  majes¬ 
tically  along,  to  the  admiration  of  all  men,  a  Father  of 
waters,  a  mighty  Mississippi !  The  first  day  of  the 
Society  was  a  day  of  small  things ;  its  present,  through 
God’s  blessing,  is  a  day  of  mighty  achievement.  It 
began  in  weakness,  it  has  advanced  in  power.  It 
arose  in  cloud,  it  has  culminated  in  glory.  The  sus- 
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picion  of  men  lias  been  exchanged  for  confidence, 
and  those  who  looked  with  coldness  on  its  birth,  now 
deem  themselves  honored  to  be  the  patrons  of  its 
maturity. 

In  all  this,  I  see  appropriate  and  great  encouragement 
for  our  Society.  The  difference  in  the  objects  pursued 
by  the  two  associations,  diminishes  not  at  all  the  strength 
of  this  encouragement.  There  may  be  a  formal  differ¬ 
ence,  yet  is  there  a  substantial  identity  between  them. 
The  one  sends  forth  the  living  teacher ,  the  other,  the 
silent  monitor  ‘  but  both  seek  to  diffuse  “  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus  /”  alike  regarding  that  truth  as  the  u  incor¬ 
ruptible  seed”  of  spiritual  life,  and  the  nutriment  by 
which  that  life  is  matured  and  brought  to  perfection- 
Both  hold  to  the  same  single,  simple,  infallible  standard 
of  doctrine,  the  inspired  Word  ;  and  both  gather  from 
that  divine  source  the  same  general  principles,  those  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation  with  Episcopacy — principles 
not  changed,  but  matured,  refined,  and  mellowed  by 
the  varied  experience  of  the  Church  since  the  days  of 
Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley.  Well,  therefore,  may 
we,  as  individuals ,  make  them  our  example,  and  endea¬ 
vor  to  follow  them,  as  they  have  followed  Christ.  And 
why  should  they  not  be  an  encouragement  to  us  also, 
as  members  of  this  Society  ?  Admiring  these  men  as  a 
class,  as  they  appear  in  the  pages  of  biography  ;  sanc¬ 
tioning,  as  our  constitution  virtually  does,  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  from  year  to  year  they  have  expressed  in 
the  work  already  mentioned ;  and  blessing  God,  as  even 
their  opponents  have  been  constrained  to  do,  for  the 
great  missionary  work  which  they  have  accomplished, 
and  for  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  done  ;  why,  if  we 
tread  in  their  steps,  should  we  not  look  for  at  least  a 
measure  of  the  same  success  which  has  crowned  their 
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efforts  ?  Equally  firm  and  moderate ;  self-distrustful, 
and  yet  persevering;  energetic,  and  yet  prayerful;  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope  that  our  labor,  like  theirs,  ■will 
not  be  “  in  vain  in  the  Lord.” 


